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prayer seems to me only to carry to its 
legitimate conclusion the well-recognized 
condition of a moral world — that we 
are members one of another. We do, 
as a matter of fact, condition one 
another's lives at multiplied points. 
May I through God in prayer continue 
to count for good in the life of my 
friend, even when distance or mis- 



understanding separates us? It would 
seem a very impotent and inadequate 
God who could not make that true. 
And that it should be true would be only 
to carry through to the end the common 
law of the moral universe, of our con- 
stant mutual influence. If this be 
true, intercessory prayer seems to in- 
volve no peculiar intellectual difficulty. 



MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH WORK 



P. MARION SIMMS, PH.D. 

First Presbyterian Church, Vinton, Iowa 



For more than eight years the writer has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Vinton, Iowa. During this time the church has rendered an interesting social as well 
as individual service, finally culminating in a social center for the entire community. 
With the hope that the story of this work may prove helpful in its suggestiveness to others 
we have asked Dr. Simms to tell it here. 



Vinton has a population of four thou- 
sand people, with seven churches. The 
general condition of the church and com- 
munity at the beginning of the pastorate 
was such as exists almost everywhere in 
the smaller towns. The service of God 
in the estimation of the most devoted 
church members consisted almost en- 
tirely in worship, in a little benevolence 
and church support, and in teaching. 
Church attendance, a little giving for 
church support and benevolences, and 
keeping one's self "unspotted from the 
world" were the whole of Christian life 
and duty. Occasionally the more de- 
vout might well spend a little time spas- 
modically in helping to snatch "a brand 
from the burning" and save his soul; but 
nobody thought any improvement in the 



local environment an important part of 
keeping the soul saved. The poor, sick, 
and needy, especially those outside the 
church — and practically all the really 
needy ones were outside — received no 
attention from the church. The over- 
seer for the poor occasionally gave a 
little help when absolutely necessary; 
but his help consisted of a few groceries 
and now and then a pair of shoes. Their 
deeper need he never touched or at- 
tempted to touch. Unlike the Master 
who provided the physical and social as 
well as the spiritual, the church had 
nothing to offer the young people except 
its religious teachings; and its religious 
teachings were often such as did not 
appeal to them. Most of the pleasures 
of the young were under the ban of the 
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churches; and few young people had any 
real interest in the church. 

For some years we labored under the 
impression that the church was con- 
fronted with a great "boy problem" and 
"girl problem." We sought in vain to 
solve them. But everything we pro- 
posed for the solution of these problems 
was declined by those in authority. Five 
years of what seemed to us then as fruit- 
less effort in this direction led us to the 
conclusion that there was no "boy prob- 
lem" or "girl problem," but instead just 
one tremendously big "old folks prob- 
lem" — that solved, the boys and girls 
would easily find their proper places. 
Despairing of accomplishing anything 
of interest for the young people, at least 
for the time, we turned our attention to 
the poor of the community. Early in 
the third year's work the official board, 
as an experiment for one year, agreed to 
the employment of an assistant. 

Work among the Lowly 

A downtown headquarters was opened 
and the assistant, a woman, put in charge. 
The town was then made into twenty- 
three districts, in each of which was found 
someone who agreed to act as a pastor's 
helper. Some of these were members of 
other churches ; others were not members 
of any church. They were asked to re- 
port sickness, accidents, deaths, poverty, 
arrivals, and removals. Every school 
teacher in town was asked to co-operate 
by keeping constant watch over her 
classes for any children or youth who 
were not properly protected against the 
weather, or possibly diseased. If the facts 
reported properly belonged to another 
pastor he was informed at once ; otherwise 
the case received immediate attention. 



For six years the church, with assist- 
ance from the entire community, has 
provided dental, medical, and surgical 
attention for school children, and often 
for the mature. Many cases have been 
sent to the hospital seventy-five miles 
away. Hundreds have been fed, 
clothed, and assisted in sickness. Dur- 
ing these years every poor mother in the 
town has been furnished a nurse for con- 
finement, and a visiting nurse daily until 
she was able to care for herself and child. 
Often the little wardrobe has been fur- 
nished. This assistant, who is a nurse, 
has been placed at the call of every phy- 
sician in the town for any case of emer- 
gency among the rich or poor, and at any 
hour of the day or night. The sick and 
shut-ins are visited regularly and flowers 
are frequently sent them. Two wheel- 
chairs are kept busy. Various appli- 
ances are kept to be loaned to the poor 
in sickness. An effort has been made 
to keep constantly in touch with the 
overseer for the poor, and duplication 
has been avoided. 

For five years on New Year's Day a 
"Kids' Dinner" has been served. This 
is the greatest single event of the year for 
the poor children of the town. As 
many as 220 have been fed at one time. 
A careful canvass is made to see that 
every poor child from five to fourteen 
years of age is given a ticket. Tickets 
are then given to as many children from 
the homes of the prosperous as will be 
required to tax the capacity of the 
dining-room. The rich and the poor are 
seated together. 

For five years at Christmas a good- 
fellows' club has provided substantial 
presents for an average of 130 poor chil- 
dren. This work is done systematically. 
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The name and age of every poor child in 
the town are kept, together with a record 
of all previous gifts. School teachers co- 
operate by learning in advance what the 
children need. In this way every child 
is provided with skates, sleds, wagons, 
good dolls, and other real necessities for 
childhood. And Santa Claus delivers 
the presents in person to the children at 
their homes on Christmas Eve. 

Enlarging the Possibilities 

When five years of the pastorate had 
passed, the outlook for any general com- 
munity service, beyond the work among 
the poor, was not very bright. Our 
church building was of old style, mag- 
nificent of its kind, built forty years be- 
fore, but not adapted to modern work. 
How to launch and succeed with 
modern work without a modern build- 
ing and equipment was a consider- 
able element in our problem. Suddenly 
our house of worship burned to the 
ground. This was in May, 191 2. The 
preaching and work of five years began 
at once to bear fruit. Under their in- 
fluence we were able to build and dedi- 
cate debt-free, in October, 1913, a 
$60,000 institutional church, which has 
since been open daily, ministering to the 
whole community. This new building 
provides social rooms for both boys and 
girls, a gymnasium and shower baths, 
and ample rooms for a charity head- 
quarters. But perhaps the most unique 
feature of the church is that it contains 
a baptistry. So far as the writer knows 
it is the only Presbyterian church in the 
whole country with this innovation. 

The Vinton Social Center 

In due time following the dedication 
of the new building, the Vinton Social 



Center was launched. While the rear 
and basement of the church are used by 
the social center, it is not a Presbyterian 
work, but it is a community work. The 
church furnishes free its building, includ- 
ing light, heat, and janitor's service; the 
social center is supported by subscrip- 
tions from the entire community includ- 
ing Presbyterians. Every man and 
woman who gives as much as five dollars 
a year to the support of the work be- 
comes thereby a supporting member, 
with the right to vote. Such members 
meet annually and appoint a committee 
of seven, made up from the different 
churches; and this committee engages 
the social center director and has the 
general oversight and direction of the 
work. The social center is open to the 
entire community; no fees are charged 
except to those over twenty-one years of 
age. And no Presbyterian has any ad- 
vantage over even Roman Catholics or 
Jews; and Catholics and Jews co-operate 
and share in its benefits. 

The boys' rooms are equipped with 
meccano, crokinole, carroms, dominoes, 
checkers, chess, cue-roquet, various card 
games such as flinch, a reading-table with 
boys' magazines, and a piano. The girls' 
rooms are equipped with reading-table 
and magazines, bean board, dominoes, 
checkers, various card games, such as 
authors, boomerang, bowling-alley, 
piano, sewing-machine, sewing-screens, 
a cutting-table, and a writing-desk. The 
girls also have a kitchenette fully fur- 
nished. All the rooms are supplied with 
chairs and rockers. 

The gymnasium is equipped chiefly 
for games, basket-ball, volley-ball, in- 
door baseball, medicine ball. Wrestling- 
mats, boxing-gloves, dumb-bells, and a 
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punching-bag complete the equipment. 
These things are found more practical 
than much of the equipment used in 
many gymnasiums. The large dining- 
room in the basement is used for the 
work of physical culture for the girls and 
women. 

Activities of the Social Center 

The social center is doing the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and more. 
A free employment bureau has rendered 
valuable service to many. A camera 
club under the direction of a local pho- 
tographer is teaching a large class to take 
and develop first-class pictures. A 
nature-study class has done splendid 
work in the study of birds. A kinder- 
garten story-hour has attracted a large 
group of the little folks. A Sunday- 
school teacher-training class it is hoped 
will greatly increase the efficiency of our 
Sunday-school teachers and in time pro- 
vide a supply from which they may be 
drawn. Numerous classes for the vari- 
ous ages have been organized in the gym- 
nasium. The Boy Scouts have done 
good work, with the pastor of the local 
Baptist church as scout master. The 
boys' camp for the past season was 
spoiled by the constant bad weather. 

During the summer months the rec- 
reational life of the town was organized 
and systematized. Several tennis courts 
were fitted up and used. A baseball 
diamond with eight baseball teams — a 
bankers' team, a barbers' team, court- 
house team, Calumet Club team, Clover 
Club team, high-school team, etc. — fur- 
nished ample opportunity to enjoy the 
great national game throughout the sea- 
son. Croquet grounds were fitted up 
and used. 



An agricultural department did splen- 
did work the past season notwith- 
standing the unfavorable weather. The 
pastor of the local Methodist church is 
the head of this department. He is an 
expert gardener. This work has all been 
done under the direction of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, 
where the seventy-five boys and girls 
participating are all registered. The 
following clubs were organized: garden- 
ing and canning club, potato club, poul- 
try club, gardening club, cooking club, 
sewing club, and manual-training club. 
Local merchants offered two cash prizes 
to each club, ten and five dollars, for the 
best and second best work. The State 
Agricultural College will determine the 
winners. 

Various other activities are contem- 
plated as rapidly as suitable leaders can 
be found and trained. Necessarily such 
work, depending as it does so largely 
upon voluntary workers, is limited by 
the number of such that can be found. 

The rooms of the church are open for 
social purposes to any club or organiza- 
tion of the social center; and often two 
or three groups occupy different sections 
of the building at the same time. The 
building is equipped with a stereopticon, 
balopticon, and moving-picture machine 
which can be used by any part of the 
social center. Numerous banquets and 
receptions have been given by the social 
center in the large dining-room in the 
basement of the church. 

Moving Pictures in the Church 
Service 

For two years we have used moving 
pictures in the church. For quite a 
time we used them weekly on Monday 
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evenings, using chiefly the greatest fea- 
ture films to be had. These cost an aver- 
age of one hundred dollars a month. An 
admission was charged. But since the 
town is well supplied with good pictures 
elsewhere we have confined our use 
almost exclusively to Sunday evening. 
For these no admission is charged. The 
increased offerings meet the added ex- 
pense. We find an abundance of suit- 
able subjects in the regular commercial 
run of reels, the source from which the 
average picture show is supplied. These 
we find more satisfactory than the bibli- 
cal and so-called religious subjects. We 
use nothing but our own selections. We 
select only such as illustrate some great 
moral and religious truth. Two-reel 
subjects allow fifteen minutes for the 
sermon to follow. The service can be 
brought within about an hour. Moving 
pictures have proved an immense ad- 
vantage. We welcome them for two 
reasons: first, they enable a minister to 
preach in fifteen minutes a far more 
powerful and effective sermon than he 
can preach in thirty minutes with words 
alone; secondly, they insure him a far 
larger audience than can be had without 
them, thus increasing his possibilities for 
reaching many who cannot be reached in 
the ordinary way. By the use of pic- 
tures we have trebled our evening audi- 
ence. People do not tire of moving 
pictures as they do of slides. 

The Secret of Providing Money for 
Church Purposes 

One of the most difficult problems be- 
fore the average minister and congrega- 
tion is to provide the money for necessary 
expenses. Often this can be done only 
with high-pressure methods, continual 



begging, and a resort to suppers and 
entertainments. A large number of the 
more prosperous church members are 
known to give only when practically 
forced to do it, and then rarely in gener- 
ous sums. This is often the case with 
people known to be liberal in the use of 
money everywhere else. Few people 
have discovered the chief reason for this. 
It is not because of a lack of interest in 
Christianity on the part of most of such 
people; neither is it due generally to 
stinginess. But it is due chiefly to the 
fact that such people have come to feel 
that what they give to the church comes 
too near to being wasted. The secret of 
providing money for church support is to 
offer the community a church service 
that is felt to be indispensable. Main- 
taining public worship in from three to 
four times as many places as are required 
to meet the real needs of the community 
is not considered such by a large and 
growing element of the modern world. 
Offer a service worth while and most 
people will gladly give generously to the 
work. This fact has been demonstrated, 
we believe, in our work: first, in the 
support of the work among the poor; sec- 
ondly, in the erection of a $60,000 insti- 
tutional church in a small town; and, 
thirdly, in the establishment of the 
Vinton Social Center. 

The work among the poor has always 
been supported by voluntary gifts. 
From Sunday to Sunday from the pulpit, 
sometimes through the local press, the 
needs of the work have been announced. 
Often interesting details of certain cases 
of need are given, the names being with- 
held. And the people volunteer to make 
their gifts to the committee having the 
work in charge. Christmas gifts to the 
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work for three years have been sufficient 
to support it until the May following. 
And the work aggregates some $1,200 
annually. When it was proposed to the 
town to erect a church that would serve 
the whole community, though there were 
six other churches in town, the money 
was secured without the slightest diffi- 
culty. Of course it required some work. 
But it proved the easiest proposition of 
money-raising we ever attempted. On 
the day of dedication when a little more 
than $16,000 was needed to provide all 
indebtedness, the official board decided, 
under all the circumstances, to ask the 
congregation for only $10,000. But 
when the people began giving they never 
stopped until they had pledged $16,500. 
Thus the church was dedicated debt-free. 
Again when the call was made for the 
social center, the community, already 
burdened with church expenses, gener- 
ously and freely gave $2,500 for the 
equipment and support of the work for 
the first year. None of these things 
have been made possible by the large 
gifts of a few rich men, but by the smaller 
gifts of the many. 

Some Results of the Work 

It is not possible to enumerate the 
results that have come from this work. 
For hundreds it has changed the whole 
conception of Christian life and duty. 
Men and women feel their social re- 
sponsibilities and are trying to meet 
them. 

The attitude of the poor toward the 
church has been altered for the better. 
Before this work began few of them ever 
attended the Presbyterian church; today 
many of them are happy in its member- 
ship. The headquarters for charity work 



is now located in the church where often 
as many as seventy in one week come to 
talk over their difficulties. They know 
where they can find sympathy and help. 
And this constant coming to the church 
for assistance and sympathy promises 
great things for the future. At least 
seventeen families, once dependent on 
the county at some period of every year, 
have been lifted to self-support. The 
mothers have been taught enough do- 
mestic science and economy to enable 
them to care for themselves. A marked 
improvement in the grade of work done 
by poor school children has been ob- 
served. They are now better fed, better 
clothed, and protected against the 
weather; they suffer with fewer bad 
colds, are sick less, and miss less time. 
Many of them have been relieved by the 
surgeon, and with physical disabilities 
removed they do better work. A num- 
ber of fallen girls and women have been 
rescued and saved, and several boys have 
been saved from the penitentiary and set 
on the road to manhood and success. 
And this constant ministry to the poor, 
brought close to the people by constant 
announcement of details of need, has been 
found one of the best possible means in 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
congregation. The people feel that they 
know what is being done with their 
money and that they are serving some- 
body. 

The social center has succeeded be- 
yond expectations. It has taken the 
young people largely from the streets and 
lounging-places downtown. It has given 
them innocent and helpful activities. 
They spend their surplus energies in 
legitimate ways and escape numerous 
temptations. When many of our 
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mothers for any reason desire to find 
their boys out of school hours, they 
think of the church first as the most 
likely place to find them. Dozens of 
such calls come every week. This is 
certainly a wholesome condition. 

During eight years the church has 
lost through deaths and removals to 
other communities 386 members, an 
average of almost 50 a year. This loss 
is enough to wreck the average church 
in a small town, especially in one over- 



churched. Yet this loss has more than 
been made good and the church today, 
with a membership of more than 500, is 
stronger numerically than ever before in 
its history. Congregational expenses in 
this time have increased from $3,300 to 
more than $7,000 annually. Benevo- 
lences have materially increased. And 
today the church has more money 
pledged for self-support than at any time 
in its history. Every department of the 
work is prospering. 
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As we view superficially the religious 
practices, institutions, and teachings of 
the race, we are impressed with the great 
variety which they present. Every 
people seems to have its own way of 
expressing its religious life. From such 
a survey we might receive the impres- 
sion that these different forms of ex- 
pression represent essentially different 
religions. But as we study the actual 
experiences which underlie these mani- 
festations, we are astonished at the 
essential likeness that persists in the 
religion of people the most widely sepa- 
rated in space and time. It is one of the 
evidences of the unity of the human race 
and of the identity in constitution of the 
human mind. 

It may be said that religion is the 
result of the action and reaction of the 
mind with its environment. It has 
therefore the same essential unity and 



the same range of variation that is pos- 
sessed by each of the other phases of 
human life. The unity and the variety 
are both sometimes obscured by the 
strongly social nature of religion. In 
order to become acquainted with the 
religion of a people, we study their reli- 
gious rites, institutions, and doctrinal 
statements. But these are the social 
manifestations of religion and have be- 
come conventionalized by long use in 
the community life. If we interpret 
these strictly as representing the religion 
of the individuals composing that social 
group, we shall have a false notion of the 
uniformity of religion. On the other 
hand, as we observe the division into 
sects that has arisen in all the higher 
religions, through the effort to translate 
religious experiences into intellectual 
formulas, we are in danger of getting a 
false notion as to differences existing in 



